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Report of the Committee appointed by the Tax Conference of 
Pennsylvania Interests to examine the Tax Laws of the American 
States. Harrisburg, no date [1892]. — 8vo, 18 pp. 
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Pennsylvania. A report to the Pennsylvania Tax Conference 
by the Commission on Valuation and Taxation. 1892. — 8vo, 

34 PP- 
Report of the Tax Commission of Ohio. Columbus, 1893. — 

8vo, 77 pp. 
The Injustice and Inexpediency of Double Taxation. [By 

George C. Crocker.] Boston, 1892. 
Double Taxation Unjust and Inexpedient. By Richard H. 

Dana. Boston, 1892. — 8vo, 32 pp. 
Hearings before the [Massachusetts'] Joint Special Committee 

on Taxation. 610 pp. Full Report of the Committee. 109 pp. 

Boston, 1894. 

The activity of the tax reformers goes on apace. Everywhere we 
find more and more unrest and dissatisfaction with existing con- 
ditions. Already in these pages (Political Science Quarterly, 
VI, 182, and VIII, 549) the tax reports of Pennsylvania, Maine, 
Delaware and New York of the last two or three years have been 
reviewed. Now Ohio and Massachusetts have come forward into 
line ; Pennsylvania is continuing her investigations, and various other 
states have started out on an examination of present conditions. 

The Pennsylvania conference was formed on somewhat novel 
lines. As a result of the tax- commission report mentioned above, 
a bill was introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature, but met 
with opposition sufficient to defeat it. It was thereupon proposed 
by Senator Price that representatives of the different interests 
of the state be called together to ascertain the actual facts 
of taxation in Pennsylvania as compared with other states, and to 
report a bill which would be satisfactory to these interests. As a 
consequence, twenty-four representatives of agriculture, transporta- 
tion, commerce and manufactures, labor and the tax officials them- 
selves, met at Harrisburgh in February, 1892. This conference 
appointed committees : one to examine and report upon the value 
of the various classes of property in the commonwealth ; another to 
examine the tax laws of all the states ; and a third to formulate the 
statement of principles on which the reform should be based. The 
committee on tax laws of the various states has brought in a report 
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which is valuable chiefly for the three tables which digest the tax 
laws of the Union. The committee itself makes but few recom- 
mendations — generally of a very sensible character. Some of their 
statements of fact are erroneous, as for instance, when it is said 
that an income tax has no place in the fiscal polity of any American 
state. The committee also repeats the old error that the property 
tax is, and ought to be, based upon the theory of governmental pro- 
tection. The committee correctly holds that an income tax will not 
be equitably levied by elected officials, and it further holds that a 
single tax on land values will increase the burden on the poor. It 
finds the best feature of the Pennsylvania system, as over against 
the systems of other states, to be in the separation of the sources of 
state and local taxation. The committee cursorily mentions several 
other points, but refrains from making any specific recommendations 
because the members have not studied long enough to enable them 
to effect a complete harmony of views. The report, therefore, is 
important more for the facts it contains than for anything else. 

The report of the other committee, the so-called commission on 
valuation and taxation, contains some interesting matter. It has 
attempted to ascertain the facts not only as to assessed valuation, 
but also as to actual value. It has sought to accomplish this first by 
taking the insurance valuations on insurable property, and secondly 
by making special investigations through separate agents. The pre- 
liminary report, which alone is presented, contains some interesting 
figures. It shows, for instance, as has already been frequently 
pointed out, that the land values in the cities bear a much smaller 
proportion to the improvements than is the case in the farming 
districts. In Philadelphia, for example, the land values are only 
thirty-six per cent of the entire real estate values, while in the farming 
counties the land values run up to seventy-five and eighty per cent 
of the whole. This is a very bad showing for the single-tax advo- 
cates, as such a proportion has always been vehemently denied by 
them. Many other interesting tables are given as to the value of dif- 
ferent kinds of property, but no attempt is made to draw any special 
lesson therefrom, and in many cases the endeavor to ascertain 
actual values is acknowledged to be only moderately successful. 
The valuation of property based on insurance turned out to be very 
unsatisfactory, as might have been anticipated. The remainder of 
the report, in addition to a statement of the existing revenues of 
Pennsylvania, which are put in a very clear form, is devoted to a 
short description of property exempt from taxation in the state. 
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It is as yet too soon to judge of the final result of the conference's 
work. It has been a novel experiment, based entirely on voluntary 
action, and the work has certainly been taken up in the proper 
spirit. If the results thus far achieved do not amount to very much, 
it is probably due to the shortness of the time and the inherent diffi- 
culties of the task. But Pennsylvania has always been at the head 
of tax reform in this country. And we may confidently expect some 
good results from the future labors of the conference. 

The tax commission of Ohio, which was appointed in April, 1893, 
has evidently turned to good use some of the recent scientific writ- 
ing on public finance. Most of the theories advanced are in accord 
with the sounder views, and everywhere an endeavor is made to 
conform to the necessities of practical reform. The commission 
tells us again how utterly inefficacious the listing system has been 
in Ohio. The "tax-inquisitor" law produces less than two per cent 
of the taxes, the greater part of which is paid by the rural counties ; 
while intangible property altogether pays only nine and four-tenths 
per cent of the state taxes. The commission calls attention to the 
fact that this is simply a revival of mediaeval conditions, and recom- 
mends a complete repeal of the " tax-inquisitor " act. The attempt 
to reach intangible property directly by taxation, is declared imprac- 
ticable. It is very significant that according to the full statements of 
the commission the personal property tax in Ohio costs in some 
of the counties thirty-four per cent to collect. This in itself shows 
the absurdity of the law. 

The commission, however, strongly maintains that as the only 
just principle of taxation is that of contribution according to ability 
or faculty, an effort must be made to reach intangible personalty in 
some other way. In a well devised system taxation must on the 
whole be proportional to income or earnings, and yet the direct 
income tax is impossible in this country as a state tax. 

Their solution of the problem may be summed up in a few words : 
the taxation of real estate and tangible personalty ; the inheritance 
tax, increased and extended; a franchise tax on corporations and 
enterprises ; and the beginnings of a system of business taxes, 
through a tax on transfers of property, law proceedings, etc. A full 
and valuable account is given of the taxation of corporate enter- 
prise, in which it is shown that while banks pay from seventeen to 
twenty-three per cent of their net income, and city real estate from 
fourteen to twenty-five per cent of its rentals, railroads pay only 
five to twelve per cent. This is one of the most interesting feat- 
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ures of the report. The assessed valuation of railroad property is 
compared with that of 1892, and an attempt is made to get at the 
true valuation based on a comparison of gross and net earnings, 
stock exchange quotations and bonded indebtedness. The results 
are surprising, but seem to be sound. In fact this part of the report 
abounds in intelligent comment. The commission earnestly contends 
that the correct measure of corporate ability and taxation is income, 
or earning capacity, and recommends the system of corporate taxation 
based on the more approved methods. Altogether the report of the 
Ohio commission is one of the most cheering evidences of the growth 
of saner and more enlightened views on the subject of taxation. It 
does not exhaust the subject, but it certainly goes a great way toward 
the improvement of existing conditions. 

The Massachusetts system of taxation has long been marked by 
several peculiarities. Massachusetts taxes incomes ; it does not tax 
mortgage notes on real estate ; and it does tax shareholders of 
foreign corporations, whether or not such corporations are taxed 
by their own states. A great deal has been written in Massachu- 
setts on the subject of double taxation. But when this phrase is 
used, it means either the simultaneous taxation of property and 
income derived from property, or the taxation of the shareholder in 
a foreign corporation when the corporation itself is taxed. The 
two essays by Mr. R. H. Dana and Mr. Crocker use the words 
double taxation only in the last sense, and are strong pleas for the 
abolition of this practice. Of course it need not be pointed out that 
to exempt the shareholder in domestic corporations, while taxing the 
shareholder of foreign corporations, is a plain violation of the rule 
of equality. The special committee devoted a considerable share of 
its hearings and report to this point, but decided for the continuance 
of the present practice. As a matter of fact the testimony taken by 
the committee is on the whole far more valuable than the report. 
For although the report contains a few good suggestions, it discloses 
very little acquaintance with modern views, and is distinctly inferior 
in this respect to that of the Ohio commission. Thus, for instance, 
the report does not attempt to recommend any more comprehensive 
system of corporate taxation, such as exists in Pennsylvania and 
New York, and it does recommend a continuance of the income tax. 
In arguing the latter point it advances the remarkable statement 
that any attempt to abolish the income tax in England, Germany 
and France would probably result in a revolution. When we reflect 
that the French Revolution resulted in the abolition of their income 
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tax and that it has been impossible to create a new income tax since 
the revolution, the force of this statement becomes apparent. We 
are thus prepared for the final recommendation of the committee, 
which is nothing more nor less than the introduction of the listing 
system as the best solution of the Massachusetts tax problems. 
This is a sorry outcome of the long inquiry. 

On the other hand, however, there are some interesting points 
in the report. It shows how impracticable the single tax theory is. 
According to the testimony of the single-taxers themselves, it would 
be impossible to raise sufficient revenue in the farming counties, 
and they recommend that the poor towns receive aid from the more 
prosperous. The committee pertinently asks : Where is this aid 
to come from? 

Again the committee strenuously advocates the introduction of a 
graduated inheritance tax, and quotes quite liberally from Dr. West's 
recent monograph on the subject. They also object to the 
exemption of municipal bonds from taxation, on which topic 
there is much to be said on both sides. Finally they call 
attention to some of the results of the exemption of mortgage 
notes, and show that the advantages to the mortgagor have been 
grossly exaggerated. 

The report, therefore, is a mixture of good and bad. It does not 
propose any comprehensive reform and it does not grapple with the 
subject in all its bearings. It is on the whole a distinct disappoint- 
ment, and students will derive more profit from the testimony than 
from the report itself. It is encouraging to learn, however, that 
there is little prospect of the adoption of the committee's retrograde 
recommendations, while the better propositions, like those for an 
inheritance tax, are attracting considerable attention and support. 
Massachusetts has much to learn before putting herself on a par 
with Pennsylvania. Ecwm R A Seligman . 

Anthropo- Geographic Von Friedrich Ratzel. Vol. II. 
Stuttgart, Buchdruckerei von E. Engelhorn, 1891. — 750 pp. 

This work is part of the Bibliothek Geographischer Handbiicher, 
and the first volume was issued in 1882. A good opportunity is 
offered, therefore, for noting the fruit of the ten years' study which 
has intervened. There is no need of course to recommend the book 
to students of the subject; the author's name is a sufficient guarantee 
of its scholarly character. Yet it cannot be said that its true import- 



